History of Education
this philosophical development, founded as it was upon
Aristotle, was quite similar to the earlier movement in the
Christian Church. It sought to substitute for the supernal
uralism of the Mohammedan belief a rationalism or a mysti-
cism similar to that of the Gnostics, and to develop a theology
as well as a philosophy based upon these later development
of the teachings of Plato and Aristotle. Meeting with the
same opposition from orthodox Mohammedanism that it did
from orthodox Christianity, learning, both philosophical and
scientific, was expelled from the East by the less enlightened
fanaticism of the orthodox masses and sought a home in the
West among the Moslems of western Africa and of Spain
where the caliphates, independent of that of Bagdad, had
been established. It cannot be said that this philosophy and
learning in general ever affected the masses of the popula-
tions or that there was any great creative genius inherent in
the Arabic mind. But they were quick to assimilate and to
learn, and skillful in elaborating and adapting Aristotelianism
to their theology and their scientific knowledge.1
In Spain, especially, centering in the school of Cordova,
from the tenth century on, this learning received develop-
ment and many brilliant praccical applications. Throughout
their western caliphates the Saracens established libraries,
higher schools similar to universities and, in connection with
the mosques in many cities, schools for the instruction of the
children. While Christian Europe was enforcing as a reli-
gious belief the idea that the world was flat, the Moors were
teaching geography from globes. When the Christians
1 For a fuller convenient outline of Saracen learning, see Davirlson, History of
Education^ pp. 138-149, and an article by Wallace in Encyclopaedia Britannica;
for its influence on philosophy, see Uberweg, History of Philosophy, Vol. I, pp.
402-428; for its relation to Christian theology, see Moeller, History of the Chris-
tian Church during the Middle Ages^ pp. 422-435; for its influence on univer-
sities, see Rashrlall, Univei vties of Europe in (he Middle Ages> VoL I, pp,
351-368; and for the general, scientific, and intellectual character of Saraceaj
culture, see Draper, Intellectual Development of Europe* Vol. I!., Ch. I3U